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my opinion it's only talk in regard to the tanks.  That sort
of talk has been going around for some time. . . ."
There was a long silence in the room.
Kopylov unbuttoned his brown officer's tunic, rested his
puffy,   scrubby    cheeks    on   his   hands,   and   long   and
reflectively chewed a dead cigarette.   His wide-set, rouiKi,
dark eyes were half-closed with weariness, his handsome face
was marred by the traces of sleepless nights.
At one time this man had been a teacher in a day Church
school, but on Sundays he had been the guest of merchants
in the district, and had played cards for small stakes with
the merchants and their wives; he had played the guitar
well, and had been a gay, sociable young man. Then he
had married a young woman teacher, and he would have
gone on living in the district centre and doubtless would
have worked until he retired on a pension, but during the
Great War he had been called up for service. After training
in a Junkers' Military College he had been sent with one oi
the cossack regiments to the front. The war did not changl
his character and appearance at all. There was something
inoffensive, fundamentally civilian about his full, short
figure, his good-natured face, the way he carried his sword,
the way he addressed subordinates His voice lacked the
metallic tone of command characteristic of the soldier; he
wore his officer's uniform like a sack ; despite all his three
years at the front he had never acquired a military bearing
and trim. All his looks betokened a man who was in the war
by accident. He was more like a stout burgher dressed in
officer's uniform than a genuine officer, yet the cossacks had
great respect for him, and listened to what he said at sta|H
conferences. The insurgent command greatly esteemed his
sober mind, his easy-going character and undemonstrative
bravery, which he had often proved in battle.
Gregorys previous chief of staff had been the illiterate and
ignorant ensign Kruzhilin. Kruzhilin had been killed in one
of the battles on the Chira, and when Kopylov took over the
staff he carried out his duties intelligently, prudently, and
with success. He sat as conscientiously in the staff, planning
operations, as he had once sat over the correction of pupils'
exercize books. Yet, when required, at Gregor's first wor^
he left the staff to look after itself, mounted a horse and,
taking over the command of a regiment, led it into battle.